JOHN KNOX
held more than one living. His protests 'did not
altogether pass unheeded., but he was unsuccess-
ful in stopping the appointment of the new arch-
bishop of St. Andrews, and the town became dis-
tasteful to him. He pined for Edinburgh, the
scene of his greatest triumphs, and in August
1572 the opportunity came to return to the
capital. A truce had been arranged between the
regent and the queen's party, and Knox's congre-
gation of St. Giles, many of whom had been
exiled from Edinburgh but were permitted to
come back under the truce, invited him to resume
his duties as their minister. Knox was willing to
accept, but he made one condition - he must be
free to speak his mind, and he asked the congrega-
tion carefully to consider whether they were pre-
pared to face the difficulties which might arise
with the authorities when he exercised that
liberty.
The congregation hastened to assure him on
that point, and Knox started out for the capital.
He was a dying man, and he knew it. The
journey was covered by easy stages, but neverthe-
less he was exhausted when he reached Edin-
burgh from St. Andrews. By the last Sunday of
the month he was sufficiently recovered to preach
in St. Giles. The massacre of St. Bartholomew
had taken place a few days before (August 24th),
and the news of the shambles roused Knox to a
mighty denunciation of Catholicism. Du Croc,